NEW  PERFUME  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


This  Delightful  Perfume,  prepared  from  the  rare,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flower 
from  which  it  takes  its  name  ( Cereus  i V randijlorn ,  indigenous  to  South  America),  is  now 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  proprietors  with  feelings  of  pride  and  confidence. 

The  fashionable  world  has  long  needed  a  Perfume  for  the  handkerchief,  which, 
while  it  possessed  the  requisite  delicate  fragrance,  would  neither  stain  the  handker¬ 
chief,  nor  evaporate  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no  odor  (as  most  extracts  usually  do). 

The  proprietors  of  the  “  Night  Blooming  Cereus  ”  claim  for  the  Extract — 

Firstly — That  it  is  the  most  fragrant  and  delicate  of  all  Perfumes. 

Secondly — That  its  properties  are  so  lasting,  that  it  does  not  lose  its  fragrance  or 
strength  upon  exposure. 

Thirdly  That  it  will  not  stain  the  handkerchief. 

The  proprietors  offer  the  "Night  Blooming  Cereus  ”  as  the  result  of  many  years’ 
careful  study  and  experimenting,  and  point  with  feelings  of  pride  to  the  great  popu¬ 
larity  it  has  attained  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  verdict  of  the  public  as  to  its  meritorious 
qualities 
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CAUTION  !  !  —The  great  popularity  attained  by  the  Extract  of  the  “  Night  Blooming  Cereus* ’  has 
induced  numerous  individuals  to  imitate  it — in  name  only,  as  they  cannot  imitate  the  article  itself,  the 
secret  of  its  manufacture  being  possessed  onlybyPnALON  &  Son.  The  proprietors  would,  therefore, 
caution  the  public  that  the  genuine  article  has  “  Phat.on  <fc  Son,  Perfumers ,  New  York ,**  blown  in  the 
glass  of  each  bottle.  Any  other,  purporting  to  be  the  Extract  of  the  “  Night  Blooming  Cereus,’*  is  a 
counterfeit.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Fiialon  <fc  Son’s  and  take  no  other. 


The  largest  assortment  in  this  country,  of  extra  line  quality, 

Colognes,  Pomades,  Cosmetics,  Extracts,  Fowders,  etc.,  etc., 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND  AT  THE 

lictail  Store,  r>17  TZliOAD  ft  'AY,  New  York. 
Laboratory  cO  Wholesale  Looms,  100  MELCEL  ST.,  New  York. 
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DON  PASQU4LE. 

CAST  OP  CHARACTERS. 

Don  Pasquale,  an  old  antiquated  bachelor,  economical,  credulous  and 
obstinate,  but  kind-hearted . Mr.  Edward  Seguin. 

Doctor  Malatesta,  a  man  of  talent,  facetious  and  enterprising  ;  he  is  the 
physician  and  friend  of  Don  Pasquale,  and  much  attached  to 
Ernesto . Mr.  S.  C.  Campbell. 

Ernesto  the  nephew  of  Don  Pasquale  ;  an  enthusiastic  young  gentleman, 
who  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Nonna . Mr.  Wm.  Castle. 

Nonna,  a  young  widow,  of  a  lively  and  impetuous  character,  but  frank 
and  affectionate . Miss  Rosa  Cooke. 

A  Notary . . . Mr.  Warren  White. 

Chorus  of  valets  and  chambermaids,  major-domo,  dress  maker  and 
hair  dresser.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome. 


PLOT  OF  THE  OPERA. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Don  Pasquale’s  Villa,  at  Cometo,  near  Pome.  The  Don  over 
his  breakfast,  censures  the  obstinacy  of  his  nephew,  Ernesto,  in  refusing  the  hand 
of  a  lady  he  has  selected  for  him,  and  expresses  his  design  of  getting  married  to  pun¬ 
ish  him.  Doctor  Malatesta  informs  him  that  his  sister,  who  is  still  in  her  convent 
shall  be  his  wife,  and  inflames  him  with  a  description  of  her  youth,  beauty  and  inno¬ 
cence.  Ernesto  arrives,  and  his  uncle  again  tenders  him,  for  the  last  time,  the  hand 
of  the  lady  he  has  selected,  which  is  refused  by  Ernesto,  who  confesses  his  love  for 
Norina.  Don  Pasquale  orders  his  nephew*  to  leave  his  house  forever,  and  informs 
him  of  his  intention  of  getting  married.  Norina  receives  a  note  from  Ernesto 
acquainting  her  with  his  being  discarded  by  his  uncle,  and  that,  not  wishing  to  in¬ 
volve  her  in  his  poverty,  he  intends  leaving  Pome.  Malatesta  informs  her  that 
he  has  a  plan  to  dupe  Don  Pasquale,  and  force  him  to  give  his  consent  to  her  union 
with  Ernesto.  She  refuses,  but  at  last  is  persuaded  by  Malatesta  to  personate  his 
sister  from  the  convent.  Pasquale  is  enchanted  by  her  beauty  and  assumed  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  wishes  the  contract  to  be  prepared  immediately.  Malatesta  tells  him 
that  he  has  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  introduces  a  friend  whom  he  has  directed  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  Notary,  for  the  occasion.  Norina,  to  celebrate  the  mar¬ 
riage,  has  given  a  splendid  Masquerade,  to  which  all  Rome  is  invited.  Pasquale 
exasperated  at  her  folly  and  extravagance,  drives  off  the  guests  in  a  fury,  He  also 
finds  a  note  from  Ernesto,  inviting  her  to  an  appointment.  Horror-struck,  he  orders 
his  servants  to  seek  Dr.  Malatesta,  to  whom  he  expresses  his  determination  to  be 
revenged  on  the  perfidy  of  his  young  bride.  Malatesta  endeavors  to  soothe  him  by 
pointing  out  the  folly  of  exposure,  and  at  length  persuades  him  to  watch  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and,  if  successful  in  entrapping  them,  to  aid  him  in  their  punishment.  Pas¬ 
quale  recognizes  his  bride  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa,  who,  when  taxed  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  simply  denies  it,  and  accounts  for  het^presence  by  her  desire  to  enjoy  the 
cool  air  of  night.  The  perplexity  of  the  poor  Don  is  now  at  its  height.  He  laments 
his  folly  in  having  married,  at  his  age,  a  young  wife.  Malatesta  then  offers,  if  he 
will  give  him  cartc-blanche,  to  rid  him  of  her.  He  eagerlv  grasps  at  the  offer  of 
escape  from  his  misery.  Malatesta  still  addressing  her  as  nis  sister,  then  tells  her 
she  will  no  longer  be  sole  mistress  of  the  Villa,  for  that  Don  Pasquale  has  given  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  with  Norina.  The  old  Don  appears  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  when  she  expresses  her  detestation  of  the  hated  Norina,  and  threatens,  that 
should  she  arrive,  she  will  instantly  leave  the  house.  Pasquale  falls  into  the  snare, 
and  sends  for  Ernesto.  Malatesta  informs  him  that  his  uncle  consents  to  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  will  settle  a  fortune  on  him.  Norina,  pretending  to  be  furious,  still  ob¬ 
jects,  when  the  Don  confirms  all  Malatesta  has  advanced,  and  enjoins  Ernesto 
instantly  to  fetch  Norina. — Ernesto  takes  Norina’s  hand  and  introduces  her. — 
“  That  Norina  ?”  exclaims  the  bewildered  Don  ;  then  addressing  Malatesta,  in¬ 
quires  where  is  his  sister  Sophronia.  Still  in  her  convent !  He  instantly  conceives 
the  trick  which  has  been  played  upon  him,  and  blaming  the  folly  and  obstinacy  which 
would  have  made  him  so  wretched,  joins  their  hands,  wishing  that  they  may  be  as 
happy  as  he — thought  he  was  going  to  be.  S. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I. — A  handsome ,  well-furnished  Saloon  in  the  Villa  of  Don 
Pasquale — at  Corneto,  near  Rome. — Large  French  windows  at  hack, 
with  veranda  opening  on  steps  leading  down  to  Garden. — Pasquale 
seated  at  breakfast  in  rich  dressing-gown ,  r.  c — Servant  in  wailing 
in  rich  livery. 

Two  Servants  (Thomaso  and  Gaspardo)  discovered — Tliomaso  read¬ 
ing  newspaper ,  and  Gaspardo  sitting  comfortably  in  elbow-chair  l. 
of  breakfast-table. 

1st  Servant.  Any  news,  Tliomaso  1 

2nd  Servant.  Not  much,  Gaspardo,  not  much.  It’s  one  of  our 
privileges  to  read  the  newspaper  before  master  comes  down. 

1st  Send.  And  if  he  doesn’t  come  down  soon,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  eating  his  breakfast  for  him.  I’ll  give  him  five  minutes. 

2nd  Serv'd.  Don’t :  an  old  bachelor  has  no  right  to  lay  in  bed  so 
long  of  a  morning,  '  , 

1st  Send.  No  more  he  has,  Thomaso. 

[Commences  breaking  the  egg. 

Pasquale  [outside].  Thomaso,  Gaspardo  !  where  are  my  slippers  1 

[Exit  Thomaso. 

[Servants  immediately  fall  into  attention ;  Thomaso  turns  the  egg 
upside  down ,  and  pockets  the  shell.] 

Enter  Don  Pasquale. 

Pasquale.  ’Tis  nine  o’clock.  Malatesta  promised  to  be  here  by 
half-past  eight.  Confound  the  eggs  ;  they’re  boiled  to  bullets — 
bachelor’s  breakfasts  are  dire  things  at  best ;  nobody  to  pour  out 
the  coffee,  and  nobody  to  scold,  except  the  servants,  and  they  can’t 
answer  again.  Tea — muffins — omelette — footman — all  cool  alike. 
[Rings  hand-bell .)  Enter  2nd  Servant,  c.  n. 

Has  Doctor  Malatesta  arrived  yet  l 
Send.  No,  Signor. 

Pasq.  [to  1st  Send].  Remove  these  things,  [1st  Send  does  so.]  Is 
my  nephew  in  the  house  l 

2nd  Send.  No,  Signor  5  he  breakfasted  and  went  out  more  than 
an  hour  ago. 

Pasq.  Humph  ?  let  him  know  when  he  returns,  that  I  wish  to 
speak  with  him.  [ Knocking  at  outer  door.]  See  who  that  is.  If 
it  be  Doctor  Malatesta,  show  him  in  here.  [Exit  2nd  Serv’t,  l.] 
Now,  my  obstinate  nephew,  if  the  Doctor  has  but  performed  his 
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promise,  and  got  a  wife  for  me,  I  have  a  pill  in  preparation  for  you 
which  you  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  swallow,  and  still  harder 
to  digest.  I’ll  teach  you  to  be  obstinate. 

Malatesta  [without].  Very  well !  very  well ! 

Pasq.  ’Tis  Malatesta  !  I  declare,  I’m  all  in  a  flurry. 

Enter  Malatesta. 

Pasq.  [ anxiously ].  "Well,  my  dear  friend,  well ! 

Mala.  I’ve  succeeded. 

Pasq.  Have  you  found  her  ?  found  a  wife  ? 

Mala.  I  have. 

Pasq.  [shaking  his  hand].  My  dear  Doctor!  well,  where  is  she? 
who  is  she  ?  what  is  she  ?  Speak  !  I’m  dying  with  impatience. 

Mala,  [aside].  The  stupid  old  idiot.  [2b  him.]  Listen!  and  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  I’ll  paint  to  you  her  portrait. 

Pasq.  I’m  all  attention  !  mute  as  a  mummy. 

SON  0. — Malatesta. 

She’s  like  some  bright  angjl 
That  on  earth  doth  wander, 

Fresh  as  the  new  blown  lily 
When  first  it  opes  to  morning  • 

Eyes,  ever  speaking,  smiling 
Glances  all  hearts  beguiling  ; 

Hair  bright  as  golden  sunbeams, 

A  form  her  face  adorning. 

Candid  and  pure  her  gentle  mind, 

Of  her  high  merits  unaware, 

Retiring,  modest,  gentle,  generous,  kind, 

With  grace — all — all  enchanting  ; 

Unto  the  poor  and  aged  still 
Her  goodness  is  unbounded. 

Heaven  surely  hath  on  her  conferred 
Perfection — naught  is  wanting. 

Pasq.  Beautiful !  graceful !  modest !  gentle  !  kind  !  benevolent ! 
perfection  !  !  what  a  description !  what  a  catalogue  !  what  a  woman 
to  pour  out  my  coffee  !  But  her  family  ? 

Mala.  Is  of  highly  honorable  extraction,  and  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances. 

Pasq.  Better  and  better  !  her  name  ? 

Mala.  Malatesta. 

Pasq.  Malatesta  !  is  she  related  to  you  ? 

Mala.  Yes  [smiling].  My  dear  friend,  not  to  keep  you  any 
longer  in  suspense,  the  young  lady  I  have  described  to  you,  and 
now  offer  for  your  acceptance,  is  my  sister. 

Pasq.  Your  sister  ?  what !  she  whom  you  have  often  promised 
to  introduce  me  to  ?  who  has  been  brought  up  and  educated  at  the 
Convent  of  Saint  Catharine  ? 

Mala.  The  same. 

Pasq.  I’m  overjoyed ;  this  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  my 
triumph  over  my  mule-headed  nephew,  and  confirm  my  own  felicity. 
Where  can  I  see  her  ?  When  shall  we  have  an  interview  ? 

Mala.  Why,  suppose  we  say  to-morrow  evening. 

Pasq.  To-morrow  evening  ?  Eternity  !  I  shall  be  a  lunatic  unless 
it  is  settled  before  dinner  !  This  morning,  this  very  hour,  unless 
you’d  have  me  take  leave  of  my  senses. 
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Mala,  [laughing].  Nay,  calm  yourself,  my  dear  Pasquale.  Be 
cool. 

Pasq.  Impossible !  Cool,  when  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  an 
angel  ?  I  can’t  be  cool.  Your  description  has  put  me  in  a  flame. 
Your  catalogue  has  set  me  in  a  blaze.  I  shall  be  calcined  to  a  cin¬ 
der  if  I  canvt  see  her  within  this  hour  ! 

Mala.  Well,  moderate  your  transports,  you  shall  see  her  to-day. 

Pasq.  Thanks  !  ten  thousand  thanks.  This  morning —  ? 

Mala.  Within  an  hour. 

Pasq.  My  kind  brother. 

Mala.  I’ll  bring  her  hither. 

Pasq.  My  best  of  friends.  [ Embracing ,  then  pushing  him  from  him.] 
There  go,  go  along  instantly. 

Mala.  Still,  you  must  recollect — 

Pasq.  I  can  recollect  nothing  but — 

Mala.  But,  really,  you  must  recollect  that — 

Pasq.  Yes,  yes  !  I’ll  recollect  everything.  I  know  ! 

Mala.  She  is  young. 

Pasq.  Heaven  bless  you,  yes !  I  know  !  You  told  me — 

Mala .  But — 

Pasq.  No  buts.  Fly !  Quick !  Gallop !  I’m  in  a  fever.  I’m 
blazing ;  if  you  are  more  than  sixty  minutes,  I  shall  be  singed  to 
ashes !  I  declare,  I  haven’t  felt  as  I  feel  now  for  these  forty  years. 

[Stopping  Malatesta’s  mouth  as  he  forces  liin  out  l. 

COMIC  ARIA.-— Pasquale. 

In  each  vein  burning, 

All  control  spurning, 

Love’s  fire  consumeth  me , 

Fiercely  ’tis  blazing, 

Old  age  hath  vanished, 

Weakness  ’t  hath  banished — 

Thro’  each  broad  artery 
New  life  ’tis  raising. 

Come,  then,  dear  maid,  to  me, 

And  my  sweet  bride  be  ; 

Soon  a  young  progeny 
Shall  at  our  side  be  ; 

When  some  half  dozen  bound, 

Laughing,  our  knees  around, 

Then  ’twill  my  pride  be 
With  them  to  play. 

Romping  and  rollicking, 

Gamboling,  frolicking ; 

Come,  then,  dear  bride,  to  me, 

No  more  delay. 

Pasq.  Now,  I’ll  give  my  nephew  one  more  chance,  and  then  an¬ 
nounce  to  him  my  determinations,  and  his  fate  [Knock,  l.  h.]  in 
good  time.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ernesto. 

You  received  my  message,  I  presume,  young  gentleman.  Be 
pleased  to  take  a  seat.  [Ernesto  brings  chairs — they  sit.]  Now, 
sir,  I’m  neither  going  to  read  you  a  lecture,  nor  preach  you  a  ser¬ 
mon,  though  you  wouldn’t  be  the  worse  for  both.  All  I  ask  is  a 
few  minutes’  attention  to  what  I  say,  and  a  few  plain  answers  to 
the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask. 
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Ernesto  [aside].  This  forbodes  me  r.o  good.  [To  ldm.]  Pray 
proceed,  dear  uncle. 

Pasq.  First,  then,  are  you  not  wholly  dependent  upon  me,  even 
for  the  food  you  eat  and  the  roof  that  shelters  you  7 

Em.  I  am. 

Pasq.  Did  I  not,  two  months  ago,  offer  you  the  hand  of  a  young, 
noble  and  beautiful  lady  ? 

Em.  You  did,  uncle. 

Pasq.  Promising,  in  case  you  married,  to  settle  on  you  a  hand¬ 
some  allowance  during  my  life,  and  all  my  fortune  after  my  death  1 

Em.  ’Tis  true,  sir. 

Pasq.  Threatening,  likewise,  to  disinherit  and  wholly  discard  you 
in  case  of  your  refusal  ? 

Em.  Even  so,  sir. 

Pasq.  Intimating,  also,  that,  to  perclude  all  hope  of  your  succeed¬ 
ing  to  my  property,  I  should,  in  this  latter  case,  take  a  wile,  and 
have  a  family  of  my  own  7 

Em.  True,  sir. 

Pasq.  AYell,  the  lady  I  tendered  for  your  acceptance  two  months 
since,  I  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  tender  you  again. 

Em.  And  again,  uncle,  though  with  all  respect,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  must  refuse  her.  [Pises.] 

Pasq.  [rises].  Finally. 

Em.  Finally  !  I  must  refuse  her ;  my  heart  is  given,  my  faith  is 
pledged  to  another. 

Pasq.  Yes,  to  a  vain,  coquetting  widow. 

Em.  Sir  [warmly],  slander  not  the  good  name  of  an  honorable 
lady. 

Pasq.  You  have  quite  decided  7 

Em.  Irrevocably. 

Pasq.  Well,  then,  so  have  I,  and  you  must  directly  see  about  pro¬ 
viding  yourself  with  another  lodging. 

Em.  Sir,  you  surely  cannot  have  the  heart  to  turn  your  only 
living  relation,  your  sister’s  child,  out  of  doors. 

Pasq.  Sir,  your  obstinacy  does  away  with  all  obligations  of  re¬ 
lationship,  breaks  up  all  ties  of  blood,  cancels  all  feelings  of  affec¬ 
tion.  As  you  will  not  allow  me  to  provide  for  you  in  my  own  way, 
you  must,  for  the  future,  provide  for  yourself.  Sir,  I  am  going  to 
marry. 


DUET. — Ernesto  and  Pasquale. 

Em.  Going  to  marry  7 
Pasq.  Even  so,  sir. 

Em.  You,  sir. 

Pasq.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  hear  or  no,  sir  7 
Em.  Pardon  me  if  I  surprised  am. 

Pasq.  I  take  a  wife. 

Em.  I  can’t  believe  it. 

Pasq.  Sir,  you  may  as  truth  receive  it. 

Don  Pasquale,  of  Corneto, 

Tells  all  it  may  concern, 

That  single  he’ll  no  longer  tarry, 

But  straightway  intends  to  marry : 
And  he  intimates,  moreover, 

To  a  certain  wilful  nephew, 

Whom,  till  now,  he  has  kept  in  clover, 
That  he  out  of  doors  must  turn. 
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Em.  Sure,  you’re  joking. 

Pasq.  Joke  !  the  devil ! 

That  I’m  not,  you’ll  soon  discover. 

I  am  somewhat  old  ’tis  true, 

But  I’m  as  hearty,  sir,  as  you, 

And  have  as  good  a  constitution. 

As  in  nine  months  you  may  learn. 

So',  young  signor,  here  I  charge  you, 
Pack  your  clothes  up,  and  away ; 

For  to-morrow  I  am  wedded, 

And  you  can  no  longer  stay. 

Em.  This  my  every  prospect  ruins  ; 

Oh  !  unhappy,  fatal  day  ! 

Dreams  of  my  boyhood,  farewell  now  ! 
Hope  of  my  manhood,  adieu  ! 

Ah  !  dearest,  if  wealth  I  wish  for, 
Believe  me,  ’twas  only  for  you  ; 

But  now  to  want  abandoned, 

To  poverty  shall  I  consign  her  ? 

No  !  better,  by  far,  to  resign  her. 

No  thorns  on  her  pathway  I’ll  strew. 
Pasq.  [aside].  He  seems  a  trifle  troubled  : 

He  now  perceives  starvation 
Is  an  awkward  situation  ; 

Of  my  determination 
He  had  no  contemplation  ; 

To  his  mortification 
His  conduct  he  will  rue  ; 

He’s  in  deep  cogitation 
And  looking  very  blue. 

Em.  Sir,  a  word,  if  you  have  leisure. 

Pasq.  Pray  proceed,  I  wait  your  pleasure. 
Em.  In  those  things  we  oft  mistake,  sir. 
Some  advice  I  pray  you  take,  sir. 

Your  friend,  Doctor  Malatesta, 

Is  a  person  wise  and  steady. 

Pasq.  So  I’ve  found  him. 

Em.  Pray  consult  him. 

Pasq.  Sir,  I  have  done  that  already. 

Em.  Then,  I’m  sure,  that  he  says  no  ! 

Pasq.  Nay,  sir,  he  both  thinks  and  wishes 
That  it  should  be  so. 

Em.  Malatesta,  you  are  dreaming  ! 

Pasq.  No,  indeed ;  ’twixt  me  and  you, 

Believe  me,  for  you’ll  find  it  true  ; 

You  must  know  that  my  fair  bride  is — 
But  be  silent — she’s  his  sister. 

Em.  [ recit ].  His  sister  !  Malatesta ! 

AIR. 

Dark  treachery  lurking  round  me 
Hath  in  its  fell  toils  bound  me. 

He  whom  all  I  trusted 
Doth  now  a  traitor  prove  ; 

Friendship  so  ill  requited  ; 

Love,  too,  forever  blighted  ; 

This  fearful  load  of  anguish, 

Death  only  can  remove. 


[Retires. 
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Pasquale  comes  down  r.  h. 

Pasq.  The  boy  is  quite  confounded, 

With  wonder  he’s  astounded ; 

He’s  in  a  stupefaction 
Close  verging  on  distraction, 

And  all  for  foolish  love. 

The  pill  i.s  working  rarely, 

I’ve  dosed  him  very  fairly. 

I  will  purify  his  system 

As  the  events  will  prove.  f Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Norina.  at  Rome. 

Enter  Norina,  reading  a  book,  r. 

CAVATINA. — Norina. 

I,  too,  the  magic  virtue  know 
Of  glances  well  directed  ; 

The  hardest  hearts  before  them  melt, 

Howe’er  so  well  protected  ; 

The  softest  sigh  doth  fan  the  fire 
And  set  it  brightly  glowing  ; 

A  whispered  word  doth  hope  inspire, 

A  kiss  makes  all  secure. 

Of  all  the  thousand  wiles, 

That  poor,  weak  man  beguiles, 

There’s  none  can  equal  woman’s  smiles 
His  senses  to  allure. 

But  men  ever  ranging, 

Are  given  to  changing ; 

Their  love  requires  testing 
To  see  if  it  is  true. 

With  frowns  and  by  absence, 

Most  carefully  prove  it, 

If  that  fails  to  move  it, 

Why,  then  ’twill  endure 
I,  too,  the  magic  virtue,  etc.,  etc. 

But  Malatesta  comes  not.  WLat  can  detain  him  ?  I  am  posi¬ 
tively  dying  with  impatience  to  hear  the  development  of  his  plan 
to  deceive  Don  Pasquale.  From  what  he  told  me  in  haste  this 
morning,  I  was  able  to  understand  little  or  nothing. 

Enter  Servant  with  letter,  and  Exit,  l.  h. 

Ernesto’s  hand-writing.  [Opens  it.]  I  tremble.  [Reads.]  Oh, 
most  unhappy  !  What  ? — what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Enter  Malatesta,  l.  ti. 

Mala,  [joyfully].  Good  news,  Norina !  good  news!  Our  strata¬ 
gem— 

Norina  [interrupting  him].  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mala.  How  ?  what  mean  you  ?  What  has  happened  ? 

Nor.  [giving  letter].  Read,  this  will  explain. 

Mala,  [reads].  “  My  dear  Norina,  1  write  to  you  in  despair .”  Oh, 
we’ll  revive  him.  “  Don  Pasquale,  advised  by  that  scov/ndrel,  that  false, 
double-faced  villan,  Doctor  Malatesta”  (much  obliged,)  “  is  about  to 
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marry  a  sister  of  his ,  and  turn  me  out  of  doors.  In  shoi't,  1  am  disin¬ 
herited.  I  love  yoxi  too  well  to  involve  you  in  poverty  and  ruin,  and 
therefore  have  determined,  though  my  heart  is  breaking,  to  say  farewell 
forever.  I  depart  from  Rome  this  day,  and  shall  soon  quit  Europe. 
Adieu  !  That  you  may  be  happy ,  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Ernesto .”  The  foolish  fellow ! 

Nor.  But  should  he  depart '? 

Mala.  I’ll  answer  for  it  he  shall  not.  I  will  write  to,  or  see  him 
this  morning,  and  acquaint  him  with  our  plans. 

Nor.  First  let  me  know  the  nature  of  them. 

Mala.  Certainly  !  Don  Pasquale,  to  punish  his  nephew,  who  op¬ 
poses  his  plans  for  his  settlement  in  life,  has  himself  suddenly  re¬ 
solved  to  get  married. 

Nor.  Thus  much  you  have  already  told  me. 

Mala.  Well,  seeing  that  he  was  thoroughly  bent  upon  it,  I  adopt¬ 
ed  a  new  plan,  and  appeared  to  second  his  projects;  he  knows  that 
I  have  a  sister  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  though  he  has  never 
seen  her  ;  and  now  this  sister  [whom  you  must  personate ],  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  for  his  wife.  He  accepted  with  rapture,  and  is  now  prepared 
to  fall  desperately  in  love,  the  moment  lie  sees  you ;  then  a  mar¬ 
riage  takes  place. 

Nor.  A  marriage  ?  That  can  scarcely  be. 

Mala.  Psha !  merely  a  pretended  one,  of  course.  I’ve  made  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  that,  too.  My  nephew,  Charles, 
will  personate  the  notary.  When  once  this  slip-knot  is  tied,  the 
rest  must  be  your  work.  Thwart  him  in  everything !  scold ! 
threaten  !  in  short,  do  all  you  can  to — 

Nor.  Drive  him  distracted.  I  understand  perfectly. 

Mala.  Then  I’ll  step  in  and — 

Nor.  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  it  all.  I’m  ready. 

DUET — Norina  and  Malatesta. 

Nor.  Yes :  all  hazard  to  recover 

The  falling  fortunes  of  my  lover ; 

I’ll  surround  him  with  delusion, 

Then  o’erwhelm  him  with  confusion. 

Yes,  for  my  dear  Ernesto’s  sake, 

I  will  to  tame  him  undertake. 

Mala.  You  are  sure  that  for  Ernesto 
I  do  feel  sincerest  friendship. 

As  a  brother  I  would  serve  him : 

To  your  purpose  hold  unswerving, 

Both  your  fortunes  are  at  stake. 

Let  not  fear,  your  heart  unnerving, 

Mar  the  efforts  I  shall  make. 

Nor.  Do  not  fear  me, 

You’ll  be  near  me. 

Mala.  Yes,  depend  on’t, 

I’ll  see  the  end  on’t. 

Nor.  Would  you  have  me  proud  and  haughty  1 

Mala.  No ! 

Nor.  Shall  I  seem  in  tears  and  sorrow  ? 

Mala.  No !  no !  no !  for  that  to  all  our  fond  hopes 
would  give  good  morrow. 

Nor.  Should  I  cheerful  be  ? 

Mala.  No !  no  ! 

Nor.  Shall  I  weep,  or  shall  !  cry  ? 
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Mala.  No  !  no  !  no !  You  must  do  neither, 

Quite  a  different  mode  we’ll  try. 

You  must  be  all  simplicity — 

He  will  thus  be  best  attracted. 

Nor.  Show  me  how  it  should  be  acted. 

Mala.  Mouth  close,  screw’d  up — neck  low  bending, 
Eyes  in  downward  glances  bending. 

Nor.  [ imitating .]  I’m  ashamed,  sir,  I’m  afraid,  sir, 
I’m  a  poor  and  simple  maid,  sir. 

Mala.  Such  tact  and  talent  you’ve  displayed, 

That  acting  should  have  been  your  trade. 
Bravo !  bravo  !  bravo ;  bravo  ! 

My  conception  you  outvie. 

Both.  Now  boldly  forward — both  thus  combining, 
Brilliantly,  brightly,  love’s  star  is  shining, 
Then  away,  without  more  parley 
To  the  house  of  Don  Pasquale. 

On  his  unsuspecting  head, 

The  thunder-bolt  soon  full  shall  fall. 

He  shall  surely  feel  |heyr^P°wer’ 

And  for  mercy  vainly  call ; 

shall  )  . 

,  I  man  presume  to 
must  ^  1 

Ne’er  \  f-  an  old  one  scare 

(  will  5 

I  will  soon  his  heart  enthrall. 

She’ll  surprise  him,  I’ll  advise  him, 

Then  his  nephew  to  recall,  etc.,  etc. 

Exeunt  severally. 


Ne’er 


dare 


her, 

me, 


S  ter,  l 
(  me,  5 


Mala. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Front  Street  in  Rome. 

Enter  Ernesto. 

Ernesto.  All !  all  is  lost !  The  friend  I  thought  true  hath  betrayed 
me.  The  love  I  most  dearly  cherished  I  have  been  compelled  to 
forego,  and  now  naught  remains  but  a  flight  to  some  far  distant 
clime,  where  I  can  mourn  my  wrongs,  and  weep,  unheard,  o’er  the 
loss  of  my  Norina. 

ARIA. — Ernesto. 

To  some  lonely  land  I’ll  wander 
Where  my  tears  can  flow  unheeded, 

There  in  grief  and  anguish  ponder, 

And  the  happy  past  recall ; 

Tho’  the  man  I  trusted  betrayed  m  e 
Tho’  by  him  bereft  of  all, 

Yet,  the  ties  of  boyhood’s  friendship 
My  affection  still  enthrall. 

She,  perchance,  will  wed  another ; 

In  her  choice  kind  fate  direct  her, 
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From  all  harm  and  ill  protect  her, 

In  all  danger  grant  her  aid. 

May  earth’s  dearest  joy  surround  her, 

May  heaven’s  choicest  blessings  crown  her, 

So  that  thou,  dear  love,  art  happy, 

Amply  shall  I  be  repaid.  [Exit  l . 


SCENE  II - A  SPLENDID  INNER  SALOON  IN  Don  PaSQUALe’s 

Villa,  elegantly  furnished. — Tables,  etc.,  Looking-glass, 

Enter  Don  Pasquale,  r.  c.,  in  full  dress,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Pasq.  When  you  have  introduced  Doctor  Malatesta  and  the  lady 
who  accompanies  him,  take  care  to  admit  no  one  else.  TV  oe  be  to 
you  if  you  neglect  this.  That  will  do,  vanish !  [Exit  Servant.] 
Well  [struts  up  and  down  admiring  himself  in  the  glass],  for  a  fellow 
of  seventy,  it  must  be  confessed,  I’m  an  active  and  hearty  specimen 
of  humanity !  Really,  this  dress,  this  wig,  these  whiskers,  and 
et  ceteras,  become  me  not  a  little!  I  shall  make  an  impression,  most 
decidedly.  That’s  them  !  yes,  that’s  them  !  yes,  that’s  them  !  Cu¬ 
pid,  little  god  of  love  !  Hymen,  great  god  of  matrimony  !  smile  on 
my  suit.  My  nephew  sets  me  at  defiance.  There  is  no  one  else  to 
continue  the  ancient  name  of  the  Pasquales ;  send  me,  then,  a  wife 
and  a  family,  I  beseech  you. 

TRIO. 

Enter  Norina,  deeply  veiled,  led  by  Malatesta. 

Mala,  [to  Norina].  Nay,  take  courage. 

[all  through  this  affectedly ,  when  not  aside. 

I  shall  faint  sure, 

How  I  tremble. 

Come,  advance,  pray. 

Ah  ?  dear  brother,  do  not  leave  me. 

Nay  !  what  fear  you  ?  I  am  near  you? 

Nay,  take  courage. 

Stay.  Oh,  stay. 

[aside  to  Pasq.] 

From  her  convent  fresh  transplanted 
She  seems  awkward  now,  and  childish ; 

But,  by  nature,  she’s  somewhat  wildish. 

Still,  you’ll  tame  her,  I  dare  say. 

Nor.  [aside.]  Wait  and  see,  foolish  old  fellow, 

And  astonished  you  shall  be, 

Pasq.  [aside  observing  her.] 

Figure  graceful ;  voice  enchanting ; 

Manners  gentle — naught  is  wanting — 

All  simplicity  is  she. 

If  her  features  match  her  form  now, 

A  young  angel  sure  is  she. 

Mala,  [to  Pasq.]  Figure  graceful ;  voice  enchanting  ; 
Manners  gentle — naught  is  wanting — ■ 

All  simplicity  is  she. 

Nor.  Ah,  dear  brother. 

Mala.  Don’t  be  frightened. 

Nor.  Why  have  you  from  my  convent  torn  me  ? 

Mala.  Sister  dear,  behold  the  reason.  Don  Pasquale  kneels  be¬ 
fore  you. 


Nor. 


Mala. 

Nor. 

Mala. 

Nor. 

Mala. 
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Nor.  Heavens  !  a  man  !  Oh,  oh  !  protect  me, 

Far  from  hence,  oh,  let  me  flee. 

Pasq.  [aside.]  What  a  model  of  an  angel 
All  simplicity  is  she, 

We’ll  this  very  day  be  wedded. 

Nor.  Wait  a  little,  Don  Pasquale,  etc.,  etc. 

Mala.  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  sister,  don't  be  frightened.  It’s  only 
Don  Pasquale,  my  dearest  friend  and  patron.  He  is  the  prince  of 
gallant  gentlemen. 

[Pasquale  bows  confusedly.  Norina  turns  away. 

Mala.  Return  his  salutation.  [ Leads  Norina  to  Pasquale.  No¬ 
rina  courtesies  with  her  back  to  Pasquale. 

Nor.  Thank  ye  !  Your  servant,  signor. 

Pasq.  [taking  her  hand.]  What  lovely  fingers  ! 

Nor.  [aside].  The  old  booby! 

Mala,  [aside].  He’s  over  head  and  ears  already.  [To  Pasq.]  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 

Pasq.  She  seems  enchanting  ;  but  that  veil. 

Mala.  I  am  quite  certain  she  would  not  dare  to  remove  it  before 
a  perfect  stranger  ;  but  talk  to  her  a  little  ;  see  if  your  tastes  and 
dispositions  suit  each  other.  Then,  when  you’ve  broken  the  ice, 
I’ll  try  what  can  be  done. 

Pasq.  I  will.  Hem!  hem!  Won’t  you  take  a  seat  ? 

Mala,  [to  Pasq.]  Now,  proceed. 

Pasq.  Hem  !  hem  !  Madam — Signora — T  have  the  honor — -that 
is — your  brother — Doctor  Malatesta — thinks — and  I — yes — yes,  and 
I  think — that  you — you  must  think — that — 

Mala,  [aside  to  Norina].  He’s  in  a  quagmire — say  something. 

Ner.  Your  servant,  sir.  Thank  ye,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  I  think — 
that — you  think — you  were  going  to  say — • 

Pasq.  Yes,  I  know.  I  was  going  to  say — that — no  doubt  you 
are  fond  of  company — like  evening  parties,  eh  ? 

Nor.  Not  at  all.  Just  the  contrary.  I  was  always  alone  at  the 
convent. 

Mala,  [aside].  Bravo. 

Pasq.  Sometimes,  I  suppose,  you  went  to  the  theatre  ? 

Nor.  The  what,  sir?  [Rising  suddenly. 

Pasq.  The  theatre.  The  opera. 

Nor.  Theatre — opera — oh,  shocking  !  oh,  sir,  [never  !  I  don’t 
know  what  such  places  are  like,  nor  do  I  wish.  [Sits  again. 

Pasq.  [aside.]  She’s  a  very  sensible  person — -just  the  wife  for  me. 
[To  Norina.]  But  how  did  you  pass  your  time  at  the  convent  ? 

Nor.  In  sewing,  embroidering,  knitting,  watering  my  flowers, 
and  attending  to  domestic  matters.  Ah,  sir,  in  these  agreeable 
employments  time  soon  passes  away. 

Mala,  [aside].  Cunning  little  gipsy. 

Pasq.  [rising].  She’ll  suit  me  to  a  T.  [To  Mala,  aside.]  Now, 
doctor,  my  dear  friend,  the  veil — the  veil. 

Mala.  [ advancing ,  r.  h.,  to  Norina].  Dear  sister,  Don  Pasquale 
is  an  old  friend,  you  know,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  a  stranger ; 
oblige  me,  by  removing  your  veil. 

Norina.  [with  affected  alarm].  My  veil  ?  show  my  face?  impossi¬ 
ble  !  Unveil  before  a  man  ?  oh,  brother  ! 

Mala,  [with  authority].  Sister,  I  am  your  brother  and  your  guar¬ 
dian — I  command  you  to  remove  your  veil. 

Norina.  Dear  brother,  don’t  be  angry.  I  will  obey  you.  [She 
unveils.  Pasq.  starts  back  in  admiration.] 
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Mala.  Well!  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Pasq.  A  nine- pound  ball  went  clean  through  my  heart.  What  an 
adorable  creature !  Doctor,  ask  her  if  she’ll  have  me.  I  am  so  struck, 
I  can’t  speak.  I  burn — I  shudder — I  freeze. 

Mala.  Courage  1  she  seems  not  ill-disposed  to  like  you,  if  one  may 
judge  by  her  manner.  I’ll  speak  to  her  for  you.  Sister,  tell  me, 
could  you — in  short,  do  you  think  you  could  like  that  gentleman  ? 
Nor.  I — I  can’t  say. 

Mala.  Nay,  don’t  be  frightened  1  Give  me  an  answer. 

Nor.  Well,  perhaps  I  could — yes,  I  think  I  could. 

Mala.  You  are  a  happy  man;  joy !  joy  1  she  consents,  she  is 
yours. 

Pasq.  Mine  ?  I  shall  go  out  of  my  senses  with  the  thought  of  it. 
Nor.  [ aside .]  You  shall  before  I  have  done  with  you. 

Pasq.  Quick,  let  us  send  for  a  notary  this  moment. 

Mala.  Anticipating  what  would  probably  occur,  I  brought  mine 
with  me.  He  is  in  the  ante-room.  Shall  I  introduce  him '! 

Pasq.  Certainly.  [Exit  Malatesta. 

What  an  invaluable  friend  that  Doctor  is;  I  declare,  he  thinks 
and  arranges  for  everything. 

Re-enter  Malatesta  and  Notary. 

Mala.  Here  is  the  Notary. 

FINALE  TO  ACT  SECOND. 

Mala,  [dictating  to  Notary ]. 

First,  on  the  one  part,  et  cetera.  Sophronia  Malatesta, 
Besiding  now,  et  cetera,  with  all  that  thereon  follows  ; 

On  the  other  hand,  et  cetera,  Pasquale,  of  Corneto, 

Et  cetera,  his  dignities  and  titles,  alter  stating 
Both  present  at  this  indenting, 

Both  willing,  both  consenting, 

In  all  due  form  as  the  law  provides, 

A  marriage  to  contract  agree. 

Pasq.  [to  Notary].  Is  that  completed 
Notary.  Thus  far  it  is. 

Pasq.  Resume  and  write,  then  after  me  : 

Moreover,  the  above-named  Pasquale, 

Et  cetera,  the  half  of  his  possessions, 

Both  real  estate  and  personal, 

Gives  now  from  this  time  henceforth 
For  her  sole  use,  et  cetera, 

Unto  his  wife  Sophronia, 

Forever  hers  to  be. 

Notary.  ’Tis  written. 

Pasq.  And  moreover,  intends  and  wills 
That  she  should  be  acknowledged 
Of  this  house  the  sole  mistress, 

Without  control  from  any  one  ; 

Likewise  that  all  and  every  soul, 

The  servants  and  dependents, 

Should  act  in  strict  obedience 
To  what  she  doth  decree. 

Mata,  and  Nor.  Ah  1  with  so  kind  a  husband 

How  happy  j  ^  j  \jlu\he‘ 

Notary.  All  now  is  ready — to  sign 
Pasq.  [eagerly  signing].  I’m  ready,  too. 
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Mala.  Sister,  we  wait  for  yon.  [ She  takes  pen,  and  is  about  to  sign . 
Rotary.  We  want  another  witness  ;  tlie  law  requires  two. 

[.Is  Norina  is  about  to  affix  her  signature,  Ernesto’s  voice  is  heard 
ivithout ;  she  drops  the  pen.] 

Ernesto  [without].  Away,  away!  dare  not  to  slay  me, 

Where  is  my  uncle,  him  I’ll  see. 

Mala,  and  Nor.  [aside].  Now,  indeed,  indeed,  I  tremble, 

For  Ernesto  yet  knows  nothing, 

And  our  plans  may  ruined  be.  » 

T 

Enter  Ernesto. 

Ere  I  departed  hence,  sir, 

I  came  to  say  adieu, 

But,  as  if  I  were  a  robber, 

They  bar  my  way  to  you. 

Pasq.  Nephew,  ’twas  by  my  orders, 

I’m  busy,  as  you  may  view  ; 

But  wait  a  moment,  pray  you, 

To  Notary.  We  want  a  witness,  say  you  ? 

To  Ernesto.  You  shall  attest  this  contract 
Betwixt  me  and  my  bride. 

Ernesto.  What  see  I  ?  Great  heavens  !  Norina 
Mala.  Be  silent — or  misery  will  betide. 

Em.  Great  powers,  I  surely  dream — 

My  senses  wandering  seem. 

Mala,  [aside].  For  mercy’s  sake  be  silent,  etc. 

Ah,  my  friend,  let  not  a  word 
Pass  on  your  lips,  now  I  beseech  you, 

My  letter,  doubtless,  has  not  yet 
Had  time  since  morn  to  reach  you, 

Unless  you’d  lose  Norina — sign 
In  silence  now  I  pray. 

Nor.  [aside].  All’s  lost,  our  chance  is  ended 
If  he  a  word  doth  say. 

Pas'q.  [to  Mada].  He  seems  quite  mad  and  frantic, 

Do  try  calm  him.  pray. 

Em.  What  means  this  dreadful  mystery  ? 

What  means  this  matter — say  ? 

Mala,  [to  Era].  Now,  my  friend,  pray  sign  it, 

Nor  thus  the  bride  delay. 

[Ernesto  is  unwillingly  led  by  Malatesta  to  sign. 
Notary,  [folding  contract].  Husband  and  wife  I  pronounce  you. 
Mala,  and  Norina  [aside].  And  now  begins  the  fray. 

Pasq.  Oh  happy,  joyful  day — my  dearest. 

[Approaches  Norina,  and  is  about  to  kiss  her.  She  repulses  him,  and 
from,  this  nvoment  alters  her  demeanor — as  indicated  and  marked  by 
the  music.] 

Nor.  [repulsing  him],  ’Tis  not  the  fashion, 

Pray  calm  this  eager  passion, 

You  first  should  ask  my  leave,  sir. 

Pasq.  Say,  will  you  grant  it. 

Nor.  [sternly].  No  !  [Ernesto  laughs  heartily. 

Pasq.  What  is  he  laughing  at  ?  This  is  impertinence,  out  of  my 
house,  signor !  ne’er  let  me  see  you  more.  Get  out  of  my  house, 
sir. 

Nor.  Not  so.  Rude  words  like  these,  degrading  are.  Such  I  can 
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ne’er  allow.  [To  Ernesto.]  Remain  sir.  [To  Pasq.]  You  must 
sunend  this.  And  I’ll  soon  teach  you  how. 

Pasq.  [in  consternation].  Why,  doctor. 

Mala.  Brother. 

Pasq.  She’s  not  the  same  person. 

Mala.  Quite  another. 

Nor.  and  Em.  [aside].  My  laughter  I  can  scarce  restrain, 

Indeed  I  can’t,  I  vow. 

Pray  calm  yourself,  my  worthy  friend, 

Pray  don’t  quarrel  now. 

A  man  so  old  and  fat  as  you, 

Who  so  much  gout  display,  sir, 

Can  never  walk  a  young  wife  out, 

I’ll  hire  you  a  nurse  to  day,  sir. 

Meantime,  your  nephew  here 
Shall  be  my  cavalier. 

Oh,  no  ! — oh,  no  !  excuse  me, 

My  own  cavalier  am  I. 

How  l  You  object !  Pray  why  ? 

Madame — I  will  not  allow  it. 

Will  not  1  will  not  ? 

No  !  no ! 

My  dearest  idol,  I  don’t  choose 
That  that  word  u  will  ”  you  more  should  use. 
Will  not  henceforth  must  never  be 
In  this  house  used  except  by  me  : 

All  must  obey  my  sovereign  word, 

And  will  and  won't  no  more  be  heard. 

Mala,  and  Em.  [aside].  This  is  the  moment  critical ; 

She  will  not  hear  a  word. 

Oh,  this  is  too  absurd,  ma’am. 

Sir — I’ll  not  reply  to  you. 


Mala,  [to  Pasq]. 
Nor.  [to  Pasq.] 


Pasq. 

Nor. 

Pasq. 

Nor. 

Pasq. 

Nor. 


Pasq. 

Nor. 

Pasq. 

Nor. 


Madam,  I  will  be  heard. 


Quartette  Adajio 


Silence  !  This  moment  silent  be ; 

Attend  to  my  commands, 

Or  else  your  wrinkled  face  shall  find 
That  I  can  use  my  hands. 

[Pasquale  appears  petrified. 

Em.  Nor.  and  Mala,  [aside]. 

All  unbounded  is  his  wonder, 

As  by  lightning  struck  he  standetk  ; 

He  must  act  as  $  s  jC  ^  commandeth — 

”  her  ) 

mySpower 

Pasq.  [petrified ]. 

I  am  dreaming — I  am  sleeping  ; 

Thump  me,  beat  me,  scratch  me.  0  yes, 

Well  for  me,  she  hath  informed  me ; 

Well  for  me,  she  hath  warned  me. 

Ah  !  be  careful,  Don  Pasquale, 

_  You’re  completely  in  her  power. 

[Norina  rings  bell  violently — Enter  a  Servant. 
Assemble  all  the  household — let  them  here  attend  me. 

[Exit  Servant. 


He’s  completely  in  | 


Quartette. 
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Pasq.  Great  heaven,  patience  send  ine 
Ern.  and  Mala,  [aside]. 


The  storm  begins  to  lower. 


[Re-enter  three  Servants — one  dressed  as  a  sort  of  Butler  or  Major- 
Domo  out  of  livery.] 

Nor.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  no  more  than  three. 

Well,  that  a  bachelor’s  establishment  may  be, 
But  that  won’t  do  for  me. 

[To  Butler].  Now,  you,  sir,  by  your  look  appear 
To  be  the  major-domo. 

I  dare  say  you’ve  scant  wages  * 

I’ll  double  ’em  from  this  day. 

But  unto  my  commands  alone 
You  must  obedience  pay. 

Of  servants  I  want  more,  sir, 

I  want  at  least  a  score,  sir  ; 

I’d  have  them  young  and  tall,  sir, 

And  handsome,  one  and  all,  sir, 

Pasq.  [interrupting].  I  won’t  have  servants  young. 

Nor.  Pasquale,  hold  your  tongue. 

[To  Servant].  Three  carriages  procure,  sir — 

I  cannot  do  with  fewer,  sir — 

With  horses,  too,  to  match  : 

Quickly,  all  this  dispatch. 

Pray,  when  will  you  have  done  s 
I’ve  scarcely  yet  begun. 

This  house  is  badly  furnished ; 

Let  the  mirrors  be  fresh  burnished ; 

To-morrow  send  the  upholsterer 
We’ll  have  all  newly  done. 

What  more,  madam  ? 

Ten  thousand  other  matters. 

The  hangings  are  in  tatters, 

Besides  I  want  a  jeweler, 

A  dress-maker,  a  milliner  : 

See  all  these  things  attended  to 
Before  the  clock  strikes  one.  f Exeunt  Servants. 
Now,  madam,  pray,  who  pays  '? 

You,  to  be  sure. 

and  Ern.  [aside].  The  storm  now  will  she  raise. 

Pasq.  I  will  not  pay  a  dollar : 

Here,  madam,  I  am  master  yet. 

Nor.  The  contract  you  forget, 

’Tis  I  in  this  house  rule,  sir ; 

You  are  a  stupid  fool,  sir. 

Pasq.  Yes,  that  is  very  true, 

For  I  have  married  you. 

The  woman  sure  is  mad. 

Mala,  [affecting  to  interfere].  All  this  is  very  sad, 

Oh,  sister,  ’tis  too  bad. 

Pasq.  [stetto],  I’m  by  treachery  surrounded, 

I’m  astounded,  I’m  confounded  \ 

Her  infernal  aggravation 
’Tis  impossible  to  bear  ; 

I’m  in  a  state  of  suffocation, 

She  will  drive  me  to  despair. 

Nor.  [to  Ern.]  [aside].  Now,  unjust  one,  you’ll  acknowledge 


Pasq. 

Nor. 


Pasq. 

Nor. 


Mala. 


Pasq. 

Nor. 
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Your  suspicions  were  unfounded, 

It  was  love  for  you  that  brought  me  hither. 
Don  Pasquale  to  ensnare  ; 

Poor  old  fellow,  poor  old  uncle, 

He  my  chains,  perforce,  must  wear. 

Era.  [to  Nor.]  Dear  Norina,  I  acknowledge 

My  suspicions  were  ill-founded, 

Love  it  was  that  made  me  jealous, 

I  to  lose  thee  could  not  bear, 

Poor  old  fellow,  poor  old  uncle, 

He  perforce  your  chains  must  wear. 

Mala,  [to  Pasq.]  Pray  you,  take  a  friend’s  advice,  sir, 

To  your  chamber  quick  retire  now, 

As  your  doctor  I  desire  you  ; 

This  confusion  you  can’t  bear. 

[Aside  to  Nor.  and  Ern.]  Pray  be  prudent,  pray  be  prudent, 

Of  your  actions  have  a  care. 

[General  confusion ,  and  end  of  the  Second  Act. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Grand  Ball-room  in  the  Villa  of  Don  Pasquale. 

BRILLIANTLY  ARRANGED. 

Numerous  Masquers,  in  and  out  of  fancy  costume — Harlequin,  Brig¬ 
ands,  Clowns,  etc.  Curtain  rises  to  symphony  of  following 

CHORUS. 

Health  and  long  life  to  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  sirs, 

This  entertainment  can  scarce  be  outvied,  sirs ; 

All  Rome  now  seems  assembled  here, 

I’ve  met  with  friends  from  far  and  near ; 

A  man  of  wealth  must  Don  Pasquale  be, 

There  is  no  richer  one  in  Rome  than  he. 

May  the  fair  future 

Shine  bright  before  them, 

May  time’s  dark  pinions 
Brush  lightly  o’er  them, 

May  care  and  sorrow 
Never  annoy, 

Slay  scenes  of  pleasure 
Each  hour  employ  ! 

The  wedding  tribute  to  them  thus  paid, 

Let  not  the  dancing  be  longer  delayed. 

WALTZ  AND  CHORUS. 

Forward  light  bounding,  gay  music  surrounding 
In  varied  measure,  sweet  source  of  pleasure, 

Eyes  brightly  glancing,  all  hearts  entrancing, 

He  gently  sighing — she  soft  replying 
Whispering,  entreating — pulse  wildly  beating, 

Thus  boldly  growing — cheeks  brightly  glowing  ; 

One  kiss  quick  stealing — oh,  ’tis  divine  ! 

What  varied  rapture  the  waltz  doth  combine. 
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Don  Pasquale  has  entered ,  c.,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Waltz  and  Chorus 
looking  on  lugubriously  at  the  end  of  Waltz.  The  Harlequin  sud¬ 
denly  slaps  him  on  the  back  with  his  bat.  He  starts — all  laugh. 

Pasq.  Ten  thousand  devils  1  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  scoun¬ 
drel  ? 

Har.  Hallo  !  hallo  !  Old  gentleman — fair  words,  if  you  please. 
Pasq.  Fair  words,  you  pack  of  bare-faced  devils.  I’ll  stand  it  no 
longer.  I  won’t  have  my  house  turned  inside  out,  in  this  manner, 
for  all  the  wives  and  wedding  days  that  ever  will  be.  Get  out  of 
my  house  1  Get  out  of  my  house — the  whole  pack  of  ye  ! 

1st.  Mask.  Your  house  ?  Who  may  you  be,  pray  ? 

Pasq.  Master  of  this  villa,  as  I’ll  soon  let  you  know. 

Har.  Don  Pasquale  !  Phew  1  here  s  a  mistake  !  Signor — I  was 

not  aware — I  really  am  very  sorry — 

Pasq.  Get  out  of  my  house  !  you  leeches — you  masking  vipers  ! 
Quit  it  directly.  Here,  Gaspardo  1  Thomaso !  bring  me  my  brass 
blunderbuss.  [ All  the  women  shriek  and  run  off. 

Mask.  He’s  mad !  he’s  mad !  ' 

Pasq.  [bawling  off J.  Unship  that  nine-pounder  from  the  wall — 
discharge  it  down  the  great  avenue  !  I’ll  scatter  the  scoundrels ! 

[All  exeunt  exclaiming ,  “  He’s  mad  !” 
Pasq.  So,  I’ve  got  rid  of  that  rookery,  at  all  events.  Would  to 
heaven  I  could  part  with  all  my  other  troubles  as  easily  !  I  was  a 
fool  to  consent  to  give  an  entertainment  at  all — and  I  never  would 
had  I  any  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing  she  was  going  to  do.  I  expect¬ 
ed  half-a-dozen,  or  a  dozen  friends  at  the  utmost — and  a  nice  quiet 
family  party  ;  but,  in  two  hours,  she  has  issued  invitations  to  three 
hundred  people,  and,  in  three  hours  more,  here  they  were — she 
dancing  with  all  the  handsome  youngsters,  my  infernal  nephew  in¬ 
cluded — a  whole  troupe  of  damned  actors  from  the  theatre,  engaged, 
to  whom  I  have  to  pay  twenty  dollars  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  thing  alive,  as  she  was  pleased  to  inform  me.  Oh,  Lord, 
she  has  completely  turned  the  place  out  of  windows  already  !  What 
will  become  of  me,  heaven  only  knows !  Here  she  comes  and  dress¬ 
ed  as  if  she  were  going  out.  What  can  this  mean,  I  wonder  1 

[Enter  Norina — crosses  the  stage.  Pasquale  stops  herf\ 
DUET. — Pasquale  and  Norina. 

Pasq.  Signorina.  condescend 

To  tell  me  where  your  steps  you  bend. 

Nor.  As  you’ve  chosen  all  my  guests  to  drive  away,  sir, 
I’m  going — I’m  going  to  the  play,  sir. 

Pasq.  But  your  husbaud,  for  his  peace,  ma’am, 

May  object — I  tell  you  plainly. 

Nor.  Sir,  my  husband  must  see  in  silence. 

If  lie  talks,  he’ll  do  so  vainly. 

Pasq.  [in  a  rage].  Don’t  again  my  patience  try, 

Nor  my  authority  deny  ; 

To  your  chamber  quick  betake  you, 

And,  contented  there  remain. 

Nor.  [coolly].  I  entreat  you — pray,  be  quiet. 

How  you  bawl !  there’s  quite  a  riot ! 

Go  to  bed,  sir,  slumber  soundly, 

And  to-morrow  we’ll  speak  again ; 

Go  to  bed  and  slumber  soundly — 

You’ll  take  cold  if  you  remain. 
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Pasq.  I’m  not  joking. 

Nor.  Oh,  indeed,  sir. 

Pasq.  Don’t  provoke  me. 

Nor.  Sir,  I’m  weary. 

Pasq.  Here  you  pass  not. 

Nor.  Who  shall  stay  me? 

Pasq.  That  will  I,  ma’am. 

Nor.  Don’t  delay  me. 

Pasq.  You’re  a  saucy  coquette. 

Nor.  Dare  to  say  that  again,  sir. 

Pasq.  You’re  a  saucy  coquette.  [Norina  boxes  his  ears. 

Nor.  Take  that !  Now,  sir, 

Tell  me,  are  you  answered  yet  ? 

Pasq.  [utterly  confounded ].  All  is  over.  I’m  requited, 

To  a  demon  I’m  united. 

Would  to  doomsday  I  had  tarried, 

Ere  I  had  thought  of  getting  married 
With  a  female  Beelzebub  for  wife 
I  shall  lead  a  pretty  life. 

Nor.  [aside].  Though  severe  and  hard  the  lesson, 

Still  ’twill  good  effects  engender. 

He  must  soon,  I  think,  surrender, 

Victor}',  then,  will  end  the  strife.  Well,  I’m  going. 

Pasq.  If  you  do,  ma’am,  you  shall  ne’er  return  here  more. 

Nor.  [laughing].  We  shall  meet  again  to-morrow. 

Pasq.  ’Gainst  you  I’ll  close  the  door. 

Nor.  [jeeringly].  My  dearest,  my  husband,  now  don’t  play  the  tyrant. 

Be  kind  and  good,  reflect  on  your  age. 

To  bed  go,  dear  granny — to  bed  and  sleep  soundly, 

And  early  in  the  morn,  I’ll  to  wake  you  engage. 

Pasq.  Divorce  me — divorce  me  !  I’ve  married  the  devil. 

Divorce  me !  Naught  else  can  my  sorrow  assuage. 

This  is,  of  a  wedding,  a  blessed  beginning  ; 

My  head  round  is  spinning — I’m  boiling  with  rage. 

[Norina  exits,  laughing ,  dropping  a  letter  intentionally ,  though  unseen 

by  Pasquale.] 

Pasq.  [solus].  What  a  wife  !  what  a  wife  !  I  shall  lose  my  senses 
— ah  !  [sees  letter \.  What’s  this — some  miliner’s  bill,  I  suppose — she 
scatters  them  all  over  the  house  [picks  it  up].  Eh  !  [op>ens  it].  The 
devil,  [reads.]  “ Between  9  and  10  this  evening  1  shall  be  at  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  garden. — To  make  all  sure,  see  if  you  cannot  give  me  ad¬ 
mittance  through  the  secret  door — the  shades  of  the  grove  will  afford  us 
an  opportunity  for  a  safe  and  secret  interview.  1  shall  give  you  notice 
of  my  presence  by  singing  your  favorite  serenade  .’’-Phew  !  an  assigna¬ 
tion  on  her  wedding  day.  She  certainly  has  the  intention  of 
driving  me  mad.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  If  my  head  does  not  turn 
’tis  a  miracle  [rings  loudly].  I  must  send  for  Malatesta  [enter  Serv’t.] 
Go  to  the  doctor ;  tell  him  I’m  very  ill — very  ill,  indeed,  and  de¬ 
sire  him  to  come  to  me  directly.  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  business 
at  once — or  to-morrow  will  see  me  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  for 
certain.  [Exit  Don  Pasquale. 
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SCENE  II. — Front  Corridor  in  Don  Pasquale’s  House. 

Enter  Malatesta  followed  by  Ernesto. 

Mala.  Then  we  understand  each  other  ? 

Em.  Perfectly  Now  I  go  to  make  ready  to  play  my  part  in  the 
garden. 

Mala.  And  I  remain  to  receive  the  old  gentleman  here.  Be  careful, 
above  all  things,  he  does  not  get  an  opportunity  of  recognizing  or 
catching  you  ;  our  whole  plot  depends  upon  that. 

Em.  Have  no  fear. 

Mala.  As  soon  as  you  hear  us  coming— c 

Em.  I’ll  make  my  escape. 

Mala.  But  be  careful  to  be  close  at  hand,  to  act  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

Em.  I  will.  Farewell !  [ Exit  Ernesto. 

Mala,  [solas].  So  far,  so  wrell!  This  sudden  message,  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Don  Pasquale,  must  have  some  connection  with 
the  note  which  Norina  was  to  drop  in  his  way,  and  which,  I  doubt 
not,  he  has  ere  this  found.  But  here  he  is !  How  pale  and  de¬ 
jected  he  looks!  Well,  well ;  the  same,  I  declare!  Well,  well; 
all  will  be  happily  settled,  I  doubt  not ;  meantime,  let  me  act  the 
doctor. 

[Enter  Pasquale  slowly,  and  in  rumination.] 

Mala.  Don  Pasquale. 

Pasq.  Brother  !  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  moving  corpse. 

Mala.  Don’t  keep  me  in  suspense.  What’s  the  matter  ? — speak  ! 

Pasq.  [without  attending  to  Malatesta — as  if  communing  with  him¬ 
self].  To  think,  that  from  mere  stubbornness,  I  should  be  reduced 
to  this  !  I  had  rather  Ernesto  had  married  ten  thousand  Norinas, 
than  this  should  have  come  to  pass. 

Mala,  [aside].  That  is  something  to  know,  however.  [To  him.] 
Pray  explain  yourself. 

Pasq.  [still  to  himself].  Half  a  year’s  income  gone  in  caps  and 
ribbons,  and  harlequins  and  masked  balls  ! — but  that  is  nothing. 

Mala.  What  else  ? 

Pasq.  She  must  go  to  the  theatre ;  and  when  I  object  with 
gentleness,  she  must  ridicule  me ;  when  I  command,  she  must  box 
my  ears. 

Mala.  Box  your  ears  ? 

Pasq.  Yes,  sir — box  my  ears ;  but  that  is  nothing — there  is  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  that :  read.  [Gives  the  letter. 

Mala.  I’m  petrified ! 

Pasq.  So  am  I,  and  have  been  ever  since.  By  all  the  fiends,  I’ll 
be  revenged ! 

Mala,  [solemnly].  I  cannot  help  saying  that  you  are  right. 

Pasq.  It  is  in  my  power. 

Mala.  How  l 

Pasq.  Listen. 

Mala.  Proceed. 

DUET. 

Pasq.  To  the  garden  quick  descending, 

There,  without  the  slightest  sound, 

Followed  close  by  all  the  servants, 

Softly  we’ll  the  grove  surround. 

Thus,  in  public  we’ll  ensnare  them ; 

No  exposure  will  we  spare  them; 

To  a  magistrate  we’ll  bear  them  ; 

He’ll  commit  them,  I’ll  be  bound. 
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Mala.  Quickly — gently — pray  you  hear  me : 

Let  you  and  I  descend  alone  ; 

In  the  wood  we’ll  cautious  lay, 

But  to  the  servants  quite  unknown. 

Then  we’ll  threaten — to  affright  them — 

Before  the  authorities  to  cite  them, 

Unless  they  will  part  forever, 

And  their  errors  they  atone. 

Do  this — by  me  be  guarded —  j 
’Tis  a  better  plan  you’ll,  own. 

Pasq.  For  her  base  and  treacherous  conduct 
Such  kind  treatment  far  too  mild  is. 

Mala.  She’s  my  sister,  pray  reflect,  sir. 

Pasq.  She  shall  leave  my  house  direct,  sir — 

She  shall  leave  this  very  night. 

Mala.  ’Tis  a  very  sad  affair ; 

A  degradation  hard  to  bear ; 

Consider,  sir,  you  are  aware 
Her  reputation’s  ruiued  quite. 

Pasq.  I’ll  consider.  I’ll  think  it  over. 

But  she  quits  my  house  this  night ! 

Mala.  Only  think  the  public  scandal, 

How  all  Rome  our  names  will  handle. 

Pasq.  ’Tis  no  matter — I  can’t  help  it. 

Mala.  Both  will  scorned  be — both  derided: 

Try  some  other  plan  to  find. 

Pasq.  I  won’t  horned  be — that’s  decided — 

As  well  as  scratched  and^humped. 

So  now  you  kuow  my  mind. 

Mala.  Stay — I’ve  found  it. 

Pasq.  Tell  me  quickly  ? 

Tell  me  ?  Tell  me  ? 

Mala.  In  the  garden, 

You  and  I’ll  alone  conceal  us ; 

If  we  find  them  there  together, 

I  consent  she  goes  away. 

Pasq.  Bravo  !  that  is  all  I  ask,  sir, 

Come,  let’s  hasten  to  our  task,  sir, 

Let  us  now  no  more  delay. 

Wait,  wait,  my  dear  wife  ? 

Vengeance  hangs  on  you, 

Darkly  the  storm-cloud 
Lowers  before  you. 

Hark !  Hark !  ’tis  crashing. 

See,  see,  ’tis  flashing. 

Soon  ’twill  o’erwlielm  you. 

Strive  as  you  may. 

My  little  lad}r-bird 
You  in  the  trap  are  caught. 

Upon  your  pretty  self  you  all  the  ill  have  brought, 
Your  sighs  and  simperings 
Will  not  avail  you  aught, 

Your  fancied  victory 
You’ve  rather  dearly  bought, 

That  you  had  conquered  me 
You  very  likely  thought, 

But  all  your  schemes  and  plans 
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You  shall  have  come  to  naught. 

You  have  your  ruin  wrought, 

And  notv  will  soon  be  taught, 

That  I  the  field  have  fought, 

And  gained  the  day,  etc. 

Mala,  [aside].  Poor  Don  Pasquale 
Gaily  is  dreaming, 

While  clouds  around  him 
Lurid  are  gleaming, 

Vainly  he’s  fuming 
Madly  assuming, 

That  his  dear  vengeance 
Nothing  can  stay,  etc. 

Pasq.  But  poor  old  gentleman, 

You  in  the  trap  are  caught,  etc.,  etc. 

[Exit  with  Don  Pasquale. 


SCENE  III. — Garden  adjoining  the  House  of  Don  Pasquale. 

Moonlight,  flight  of  steps  'leading  from  hack  windows  of  Villa  to 
Garden,  on  the  other  side  a  little  gate. 

SERENA  DE  AND  CHORUS. — Ernesto,  just  within  garden. 

The  night  how  calm  !  the  soft  breeze  doth  breathe  balm ; 
Heaven’s  lovely  queen,  yonder  unveiled,  is  seen — 

All  speaks  of  love  in  the  bright  sky  above : 

Then,  dear  one,  why  answerest  thou  not  my  sigh  ? 

Each  gentle  zephyr  of  love  doth  whisper, 

The  streamlet  murmuring  doth  make  reply, 

When  for  thee  I  ha-ve  died, 

Thou  wilt  o’er  me  weep  ; 

But  tears  will  ne’er  recall  me 
From  that  drear  sleep. 

The  night  how  calm,  etc.,  etc. 

Norina  steals  cautiously  from  house  and  joins  Ernesto,  who  comes  for¬ 
ward  from  behind  the  gate,  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

DUET.  [Nocturno.] 

Tell  me,  again,  thou  lovest  me  ; 

Say  once  more  that  thou’rt  mine,  love. 

When  thus  thou  call’st  me  thine,  love, 

New  life  seems  to  course  thro’  each  vein  ; 

Thy  dear  voice  with  hope  reassures, 

Those  loved  tones  to  peace  reallure  me ; 

I  tremble,  love,  when  thou  art  absent — 

Ah !  when  shall  I  see  thee  again? 

Pasquale  and  Malatesta  appear  in  cloaks  from  house,  with  dark  lan¬ 
terns,  glide  through  the  gate  and  disappear  in  a  moment  through 
the  trees. 

Nor.  Heavens  ! 

Em.  ’Tis  them  ! 

Nor.  Now  the  last  act  begins  ! 

Em.  Ah,  if  I  were  to  lose  you. 

Nor.  Trust  to  me,  be  firm  and  all  will  be  well. 
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Pasquale  and  Malatesta  re-appear.  Ernesto  goes  away  towards  the 
house ,  just  as  Pasquale  speaks. 

Pasq.  They  are  there  !  Now  for  it !  [I a  his  hurry,  and  not  having 
seen  Ernesto  steal  away.]  Hallo  ! 

[Opening  lantern  on  Norina’s  face. 

Nor.  [as  if  terrified].  Thieves — robbers — help. 

Pasq.  Hush,  ma’am.  Why — eh — where  the  devil  is  your  gallant. 

[Looking. 

Nor.  Who,  sir  ? 

Pasq.  He  who  was  just  now  entertaining  you  with  a  serenade. 

Nor.  Sir !  I  am  indignant  at  your  supposition.  There  was  no 
one  herq. 

Mala,  [aside].  She  acts  it  to  a  miracle 

Pasq.  What  a  diabolical  falsehood !  But  he  shan’t  escape  us. 
I’ll  find  him. 

Looking  about  and  searching  the  grove ,  as  Ernesto,  who  has  hitherto 
been  hidden  there ,  creeps  gently  into  the  house. 

Nor.  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  there  was  no  one  here.  You  must 
have  been  dreaming. 

Pasq.  Humph  !  what  were  you  doing  in  the  garden  at  this  hour? 

Nor.  Enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  evening. 

Pasq.  Coolness  ?  You  are  cool  enough — you — you — wretched 
bad  woman !  But  get  out  of  the  house !  get  out  of  my  house  ! — 
or  I’ll - 

Nor.  Hallo,  sir  !  what  does  this  mean  ?  Your  house  ?  This  is 
my  douse — mine,  by  deed  of  gift — signed  sealed,  and  duly  executed 
this  morning — 

Pasq.  Ten  thousand  Beelsebubs  ! 

Mala,  [aside  to  Pasq.J  If  you’ll  give  me  carte-blanche,  and  leave 
all  entirely  to  my  direction,  I’ll  try  to  arrange  it  for  you. 

Pasq.  I’ll  give  you  a  ream  of  carte-blanches  if  you’ll  rid  me  of 
her.  I’ll  consent  to  anything — everything  ! 

Nor.  [aside].  Now  comes  the  denouement. 

Mala,  [aside  to  Nor.]  Now  then,  act  astonishment  and  anger. 
[Aloud,]  Hear  me,  sister.  I  speak  for  your  good.  I  would  not  have 
you  subjected  to  unpleasantries — perhaps  insult. 

Nor.  Who  dares  insult  me  ? 

Mala.  To-morrow  a  new  bride  is  coming  to  the  villa. 

Nor.  A  new  bride  ?  The  monster ! — two  wives  1  What  does  he 
mean  ? 

Pasq.  I  aside].  The  devil!  he’s  never  going  to  saddle  me  with  a 
second !  That  won’t  do  ! 

Mala.  You  misunderstand.  I  did  not  of  course,  allude  to  Don 
Pasquale,  but  to  his  nephew,  Ernesto,  who  is  about  to  be  married. 

Pasq.  Eh? 

Nor.  Married  ?  To  whom  ? 

Mala.  To  a  lady  called  Norina. 

Nor.  To  Norina — that  woman  is  my  detestation. 

Pasq.  [aside].  Then  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  her  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  thought  I  should.  Bravo,  Doctor. 

Mala,  [aside  to  Pasq.]  We’re  getting  on  famously. 

Nor.  Norina  !  Norina  and  I  under  the  same  roof — never.  I’ll 
sacrifice  everything  ;  I’ll  leave  the  house  first. 

Pasq.  [aside].  Heaven  be  praised. 

Nor.  Stay  !  This  is  a  plot ;  I’ll  not  believe  it ;  it  is  a  plot  to  get 
me  out  of  the  place.  I’ll  not  believe  it. 
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Mala,  [to  Pasq.[  There’s  no  remedy !  We  must  really  get  Er¬ 
nesto  married  to  Norina  out  of  hand,  or  she’ll  never  go. 

Pasq.  Anything  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Mala.  What,  ho !  within  there  [Servant  enters ].  Ask  the  Signor 
Ernesto  to  step  here,  if  he  be  in  the  way,  and  bring  lights. 

Enter  Ernesto,  with  Servant  and  torches. 

Em.  I  am  here,  sir  ;  what  would  you  ? 

Mala.  Don  Pasquale,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  has  granted  you 
the  hand  of  Norina  and  an  income  of  4,000  dollars  a  year. 

Em.  Is  it  possible?  my  dear  and  good  uncle ! 

Mala,  [to  Pasq.]  Say  yes;  don’t  lose  a  moment’s  time. 

Nor.  I  oppose  the  match. 

Pasq.  And  I  consent  to  it,  and  enjoin  my  nephew  to  get  married 
to  Norina  without  delay,  and  bring  her  to  the  villa  immediately. 
Fetch  her  hither,  and  I’ll  join  your  hands  this  moment.  Now, 
madam,  we  shall  see  who  will  be  obeyed. 

Nor.  We  shall,  sir. 

Mala.  Hem  !  hem  !  I  believe  the  bride  is  ready. 

Pasq.  Ready  ?  where  ? 

Em.  Here  [ presenting  Norina] ! 

Pasq.  This  Norina? 

Nor.  Even  so,  sir. 

Pasq.  Then  your  sister  Sophronia 

Mala.  Is  still  in  her  convent. 

Pasq.  Oh,  Lord !  I  begin  to  see  I’ve  been  made  a  pretty  dupe  of. 

Nor.  \wheedlingly].  We  did  it  all  for  your  good,  sir. 

Pasq.  Ah  !  you  pretty  baggage.  So,  then,  I  suppose  you  are  not 
such  a  devil,  eh  ! 

Nor.  Not  quite,  I  hope,  sir.  You  shall  see  me,  by  future  obedi¬ 
ence,  make  amends  for  former  rudeness. 

Pasq.  Say  no  more.  I  was  an  old  fool  to  think  of  getting  mar¬ 
ried.  I  have  been  rightly  served.  Here,  Ernesto,  take  your  bride, 
and  may  you  be  as  hapfy  with  her  as — as — as  I  thought  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be.  Heaven  bless  you  both. 

FINALE  AND  RONDO.  Solo  Norina. 

Thus  one  marriage,  quickly  ended. 

With  another  will  be  blended. 

Now  mistakes  are  all  amended, 

I  will  more  obedient  prove. 

[To  Pasq.]  As  your  neice,  sir, 

I  salute  you, 

With  affection  and  with  duty, 

And  believe  me,  as  an  uncle, 

I  will  give  you  all  my  love,  etc. 

Chorus  and  Principals. 

Thus  one  marriage,  etc.,  etc. 
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